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VOL. XIX December 31, 1944 NO. 2 


CHRISTMAS' 
I, MIDNIGHT MAss 


Today Christ is born to us! 

DVENT preparations are completed, our expectations are 

about to be fulfilled. The King of peace whom the 

whole earth desires is approaching. Lift up your heads, 

behold your Redeemer is nigh. Today the iniquity of 

the earth shall be banished and over us shall reign the 

Savior of the world. Let the heavens rejoice and let the earth be 
glad! For 


A Rose sprang up unheeded, a fresh and tender shoot, 
As prophets long had pleaded, the Rose from Jesse’s root. 
It bore a Flowret bright 
That opened in bleak winter, 
All in a starlit night. 








In accordance with an ancient Roman custom the Church offers 
the holy Sacrifice of the Mass three times today: at midnight, at 
daybreak and in the brightness of the Christmas sun, for ‘‘the 
glory of God in the highest and the peace of good-willed men on 
earth,”’ rendering present the eternal Son who as God was born 
of the Father before all ages, who as God-Man was born of the 
Virgin Mary in the fulness of time, who will be born as divine 
Savior-King in the souls of all that are willing to receive Him. 
“A hallowed day hath shone upon us; come, ye nations, and 
adore the Lord, for today a great light hath descended upon the 
earth, alleluia’’ (gradual). 

Canons in cathedrals and monks in their churches chant, or at 
least recite, the office of Matins with its three night-watches in 
preparation for the midnight Mass (Station “with St. Mary 
Major at the Crib’’). In the days of greater faith these three night- 
watches were kept in nearly every church by both priests and 
people. How profoundly this nocturnal service gripped the faith- 


*From the book now in preparation, Parish-Life in Christ. 
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ful may be learnt from the name given, for example, by German 
Catholics to the midnight Mass. They simply called (and still 
call) the whole service ‘‘Christmette’’ (Christmas Matins). Will 
those blessed days ever return when the faithful, at least on the 
greater feasts of the year, will again take part in the divine office? 
If not in the entire office (in Latin), at least in a part thereof? 
Or, better still, may we entertain the hope of a shortened office, 
arranged in the vernacular and approved by the authorities as 
“the prayer of Christ with His Church,’ with permission to 
priests conducting such a service “for the people and with the 
people” (liturgy, leiton-ergon, i.e., the ““work of the people’) to 
satisfy thereby their obligation of the office? We mean an “Offi- 
cium parvum pro festis majoribus,”’ for parishes. After all, office 
and Mass belong together as calyx and flower. ‘Ihe divine office 
is the ‘‘prayer of Christ with the Church” and the ‘“Church’’ does 
not end with bishops, priests and religious. 

In nearly every church throughout the world some kind of 
“Christmas service’ precedes the midnight Mass. There seems to 
be a sort of instinctive feeling that the celebration of great feasts, 
Christmas and Easter in particular, ought not to begin immediately 
with the holy Sacrifice, but that by means of some introductory 
service an ‘‘atmosphere’’ be created that will help the faithful to 
“tune in’’ more readily and intelligently to the celebration of the 
divine Sacrifice — the heart and center of every feast. Since the 
divine office —— Vespers, Matins, Lauds, etc. —is unfortunately 
no longer a part of parochial life, one can readily understand why 
a substitute should be sought for, particularly for a feast like 
Christmas. Certainly, the authorities will not object to a Christ- 
mas service (carols, prayers, procession) before the midnight Mass, 
provided it be in accordance with the Church's spirit of Christ- 
mas, and not an expression of that ‘‘emotional baby-Jesus idea’ 
so uppermost in the minds of many people of today. Let us not 
forget that behind the lyric framework of Christmas stands He 
with whom there is “‘the principality in the day of His strength, 
whom in the brightness of heaven the Father begot even before 
the rising of the day star’’ (cf. first ant. Vespers). The following 
plan (‘‘merely suggesting,”” of course) might be of some help: 
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CHRISTMAS 


1) Clergy and servers silently take their places in the sanctuary, 
celebrant and assistants on the predella, servers with burning can- 
dles joining them, forming a large semi-circle (down the altar 
steps to the sanctuary floor), all facing the congregation. 
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ice? 
we 2) Only so many lights in church as necessary, to express the 
ice, darkness before the coming of the great light: ““O God, who hast 
mz made this most holy night to shine forth with the brightness of 
to the true light’’ (collect). 
the 3) Choir chants: ‘‘Maranatha Jesu, Come, Lord Jesus.”’ 
to 4) The celebrant announces: “Brethren, I bring you tidings of 


fi - great joy that shall be to all the people; for this day is born to 
fice you a Savior, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David. And 
tice this shall be a sign unto you: You shall find the Infant wrapped 


Oes in swaddling clothes, and laid in a manger’’ (gospel). 

5) Then the celebrant chants: ‘In the forty-second year of the 
of empire of Octavian Augustus, whilst the whole earth was at 
to peace; in the sixth age of the world, JESUS CHRIST, eternal 
ts, God, and Son of the eternal Father, willing to consecrate the 
ely world by His gracious advent, 
ry (Here four children vested in white, carrying a fairly large image. 
to of the Holy Child resting on a portable frame to which six candles 
he are attached — three on each side — take their place in the middle 
he of the sanctuary, also facing the congregation) 


being conceived by the Holy Ghost, and the nine months of His 
’ conception being now accomplished (here all kneel), having been 
y made Man is born of the Virgin Mary in Bethlehem of Juda. ‘ 
The Birthday according to the Flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
whom be honor, benediction and glory, adoration and thanks- 
giving, now and for ever. Amen. Alleluia” (from the Roman 


A Martyrology). 

, 6) The procession begins to move through the aisles of the 
ot , NAT. : >a 

fe now fully illuminated church, the congregation singing the (tra- 
' ditional) ‘Silent Night! Holy Night!” 

7) The procession having returned to the sanctuary, all sing 
. the ‘‘Adeste fideles,”” during which the celebrant takes from the 


bier the holy Image, ascends the altar and, facing the flock, sings: 
“Natum videte Regem angelorum.”’ All continue the hymn, kneel- 
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ing during the words: “Venite, adoremus! Venite, adoremus! 
Venite, adoremus Dominum!” 

8) During the second stanza the celebrant places the holy Child 
either into the crib or over the altar in a place prepared for it, and 
then commences the High Mass — the divine reality for which 
the introductory service has helped to dispose minds and hearts. 

II. THE MAss AT DAYBREAK 
A Light will shine upon us this day (introit) 

The Roman station for the second holy Mass, ‘‘at daybreak,’’ is 
“‘with St. Anastasia,"’ whose name means resurrection, rising, sun- 
rise. A very appropriate time and station for “the daybreak of our 
new redemption, of the restoration of the right order, of everlast- 
ing joy” (breviary). The entire Mass text is permeated with the 
thought of “‘light that shines upon us this day’’ (introit); ‘‘that 
is poured out upon us’ (collect); that “appeared” as the good- 
ness and kindness of God our Savior (epistle) ; the light that is 
“God, who hath shone upon us” (gradual): which so enlightened 
the shepherds that they returned ‘‘glorifying and praising God for 
all the things that they had heard and seen’’ (gospel), ‘‘that shone 
forth as God in Him who was born Man”’ (secret). 

During this Mass ‘‘at daybreak’’ the last traces of earthly dark- 
ness give way to the brightness of the victorious sun of nature 
(solstice, Dec. 22), and the last vestiges of our spiritual darkness 
fade away in the splendor of the new-born Sun of Justice, Jesus 
Christ, Light of Light. 

For years we have defended by word and pen the celebration 
of the first Christmas Mass at or near the midnight hour. We do 
not believe that this solemnity should be transferred from the 
time “‘while all things were in quiet silence, and the night was in 
the midst of her course’ (introit, Sunday within the octave) to 
an early morning hour simply because ten percent of the people 
do not know how to conduct themselves in this most holy night. 
Why deprive the ninety percent of the right of observing a fifteen 
hundred year old sacred tradition, a celebration which our Roman 
missal specifically determines for the night? Education of people, 
not abolition of the ideal, is what we need. Non are we too enthu- 
siastic about having the second Mass of Christmas immediately 
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CHRISTMAS 


us! follow the first. The Church with her principle of “‘gradation’’ 
loves to go “up,” not “down.” But it certainly is no gradation 








































ild to have a ‘‘low’’ Mass (as is frequently the case) follow a (sol- 
nd emn) High Mass. In such and similar matters we must be guided 
ch by what is “according to the mind of the Church, sentire cum 
ts, Ecclesia,’ not by utilitarian, opportunistic and ‘‘practical’’ (?) 


reasons. The most practical thing at all times is to do what the 
t) Church desires us to do, and to do it in her spirit. 


is In order to emphasize the ‘‘lucernarium” (light) character of 
n- this second Christmas Mass, known also as the ‘‘shepherd Mass,”’ 
ur it might be well to open the service with a procession from the altar 
st of “the young Mother who has given birth to the King whose 
he name is eternal; who has both a Mother’s joy and a Virgin’s 
at honor; not one has ever been, or ever shall be, like her’’ (Lauds) 
d- by a group of children and servers (“‘shepherds’’) carrying lighted 
is candies, singing, for example, the ‘Hail, Holy Night,’’ which 
ed stresses the light-motif. In imitation of the shepherds of the first 
or Christmas “going over to Bethlehem,”’ the procession would lead 
ne to the altar, to find Mary and Joseph, and the Infant lying in the 

manger — on the corporal. ‘‘Behold, thy King comes, holy. the 
c- Savior of the world’’ (communion). 


III. THIRD MAss: IN DAYTIME 


All the ends of the earth have seen 
IS the Salvation of our God (gradual). 


The third Mass of Christmas is really “‘the great festive Mass 
of the day.”’ Originally the Roman station was “with St. Peter,”’ 
shepherd of the Christian world. Here in Peter's basilica, the 
“world-church of Christendom,” the Christian peoples from every 
part of the globe came together and, under the leadership of Christ's 
Vicar, welcomed the ‘“‘Child who is born to us, the Son who is 
given to us, whose shoulders are adorned with the imperium of 
world-power, and whom the Great Counsel sent as ambassador to 
1 all the tribes and peoples of this earth’’ (cf. introit). “Come, ye 
1 nations, and adore the Lord; for this day a great light hath 
descended on the earth” (gradual). This third Mass is a King- 
ship celebration with the new-born King of kings, of whose King- 
dom there shall be no end. 


& Oo =@ @& O FS 
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1) The new birth of God’s Only-Begotten brings freedom to the 
world (collect). 

2) God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spoke in times 
past by the prophets, now speaks through His Son, whom He 
appointed heir of all things, by whom also He made the world 
. . + who sits at the right hand of the majesty on high . . . whose 
throne stands forever . . . who holds the scepter of justice . 
who was anointed with the oil of gladness above His fellows. . . 
who will discard others that have grown old like a vesture . . . but 
who Himself shall ever be the seme and whose years shall not be 


changed (epistle). 

3) All the ends of the earth shall see the Savior of God. All the 
earth shall joyfully sing to Him. In the sight of the nations He 
shall reveal His justice (gradual). 

4) Thine are the heavens, and Thine is the earth, the world and the 
fulness thereof Thou hast founded (offertory). 

5) Grant that, as the Savior of the world born on this day is the 
author of our divine generation, so He may Himself also be to 
us the giver of immortality (postcommunion). 

Everything must be done to make this third Mass as glorious and 


majestic as possible. It is pitiful and, to a mind attuned to the 
Roman liturgy, painful, to read announcements such as: ‘‘] 2:00 
midnight, solemn High Mass; 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 A.M., low 
Masses.”’ Why so “‘low’’ at the time when the sun of nature and 
the Sun of Justice stand so “high’’? ‘‘O Orient of the East, bright- 
ness of the light eternal and Sun of Justice, come and enlighten 
them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death.’’ Yes, come, 
Thou “Orient’’ and bring us re-orientation! 

This third Mass should be a solemn High Mass, preceded by a 
grand introit procession with lights and palms. The best vest- 
ments, the best ornaments of the altar, the best chalice and the 
best music (with chant, of course, given a place of honor) should 
be gotten ready for the climax of our King’s birthday, the ‘‘Mass 
in the light of the day.”’ And after the great Sacrifice there should 
be sung with fullest joy and deepest gratitude the ‘‘acclamations 
to Christ the King.” Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus 
imperat! Triumph and majesty to the King, the Conqueror and 
Commander of the world, “for all the ends of the earth have seen 
the Salvation of our God.”’ 

MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
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FRUITS OF HOLY COMMUNION 


VERY sacrament produces in the soul that puts no obstacle 
in the way ex opere operato, that is, of itself, a double 
effect. First, it confers or increases sanctifying grace. The 
utilitarianism of our piety often makes us view our assimi- 
lation to Christ through the reception of grace as a help- 

ing on of our spiritual life —a life regarded chiefly as a system 
of virtues to be acquired by a laborious asceticism. In the case of 
the Eucharist, then, one would communicate in order to become 
more perfect, or to remain fervent. Is it an exaggeration to say that 
this perfection, although subjected to God’s commandments, is 
nevertheless considered as on a human plane; that it is chiefly the 
human virtues, justice, chastity, courage, which we put in the 
forefront and which we seek to strengthen by means of divine 
grace (when indeed we do not give the first place in our minds 
to petitions for temporal welfare) ? 


Of course, these virtues are far from negligible things, and the 
Eucharist remains the most powerful means of strengthening us 
in our struggle to obtain them. But to begin with that, often to 
limit oneself to that, is to make of it a means analogous to prayer, 
springing no doubt from a source of infinitely superior efficacy, 
but still a means towards the same kind of effect. 


The action of the Sacrament is far deeper. The special graces we 
seek from it, and which we are justified in expecting from it, are 
but the overflow from an outpouring of more essential grace; they 
are the final effect but not the cause which produces them. By 
baptism we have been raised to a new nature, to the supernatural 
order. We have been brought into the divine life through our 
adoption in Christ Jesus. This first sacrament obliges us to live 
“as gods,”’ that is to say, for God, and in a manner worthy of 
God. But it gives us the right to find in the other sacraments the 
graces which sustain, form, develop and restore the new nature 
according to which we should think and act. In this sacramental 
system the Eucharist is a divine help given to our divinized life. 
This help is in itself but an infusion of sanctifying grace such as 
every sacrament produces. The Eucharist reaches the inner depths 
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of the soul; our life is intensified and strengthened, our transfor- 
mation into Christ is furthered, and grace produces in us acts con- 
formed to His life. 

Now let us understand this by turning our thoughts towards 
the Sacrifice during which we have received the Eucharist. In it 
Jesus offers Himself to God for us. He makes it the supreme act 
of His life for the Father. Our participation, made complete by 
Communion, must make us live by Christ and for Christ, that 
is, it must enable us to accomplish His mission with Him, by 
making us capable of ‘‘divinized”’ acts, acceptable to the Father, 
whose children we have become, and by giving us the strength to 
put into practice our firm resolution of living for Him, of seek- 
ing “‘first the kingdom of heaven.’” 

But the Sacrament has also a second effect. The first is common 
to all the sacraments, the second special, differing for each. It is 
the very purpose of its institution; for, if there are seven sacra- 
ments, and not one only, it is precisely with a view to these specific 
graces, destined to help us in the various aspects of our Christian 
life. It is therefore often called sacramental’ grace, but it is in fact 
the same sanctifying grace, but producing a special effect. A fresh 
air cure strengthens the general health, but in one district it is 
more beneficial to the heart, in another to the nerves. All who have 
profited by the fresh air experience a general improvment, but the 





*The words of our Lord quoted by St. John (6:58) are given in the Douai 
version as: ‘‘He that eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me.’’ The Latin has 
‘‘propter me,"’ thus making the almost inevitable choice between the two causali- 
ties which the Greek preposition dia includes: the efficient cause, “‘by Me,” as 
well as the final cause ‘for Me.’ The Westminster version renders the words: 
“because of Me," which combines the two meanings. So also does the English 
translation of the commentary of Cornelius a Lapide, though the explanation 
given by the latter favors the idea of ‘‘by Me,”’ i.e. the efficient cause. The com- 
parison which precedes these words in the Gospel, ‘“‘As the Father has sent Me, 
and I live for (or by) the Father’’ (di’ auton in the Greek), can, and must in 
some measure be taken in both ways. Christ lives the life of His Father by His 
Father, but He lives also to do His Father's will, for His Father. It seems to 
me that we are justified in concluding from this fact that the effect of the 
Eucharist is in the same manner to assimilate our lives to that of Christ in 
relation to the Father. Henceforth we live by Him, and should live for Him. 
But if the choice has absolutely to be made between the two renderings ‘“‘by Me” 
or ‘for Me,’’ the context would lead us to prefer “‘for Me’ because the com- 
parison used by our Lord refers to the mission He has received from the Father, 
which is to procure the Father's glory. He came into this world and lived in 
it, only “for” His Father. 
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FRUITS OF COMMUNION 


one returns with a sounder heart, the other with calmer nerves. 
Is this particular effect an habitual grace entitling the soul to receive 
the special helps offered by the sacrament, or is it simply a suc- 
cession of actual graces? The question is disputed by theologians, 
and I think that for the development of practical devotion it has 
little importance. . 

What is important here, and it is a point to which we can 
never give too much attention, is that the special effect of the most 
blessed Sacrament of the Eucharist is an increase of charity, that 
is, of the love of God. It is in very truth the sacrament of love, 
the supreme proof of the love of Christ for us, and the most 
powerful means of enkindling in us a return of love. 

Divine charity is always present in our souls (though often 
more or less dulled) whenever we are in a state of grace. It fol- 
lows necessarily on sanctifying grace, and it increases by the 
infusion of this grace at each Communion. But more than this, 
the Sacrament makes it operative within us, enabling us to per- 
form acts of love. It is no more a question of a simple general 
disposition to will what God wills; by this wonderful grace, if 
we are ready to cooperate with it, our soul is lovingly directed 
towards God, it sees better His beauty and goodness, it seeks His 
friendship. It finds in Him its repose and happiness. Each well- 
made Communion is thus followed by acts of love, of gratitude, 
of submission, of desire and of delight in God. God is nearer to 
us, and our life is illuminated and strengthened by what St. 
Thomas calls “‘the enjoyment of spiritual sweetness.” 

This expression, however, must not deceive us. There may be 
in all this none of that sensible sweetness for which we are so 
eager and to which we attach too great a value. We may some- 
times think, perhaps often, that we are cold and indifferent, that 
our Communion has not been fervent, and yet we have made these 
acts of love of which we have just spoken. The fervor of this 
love does not consist in feelings, although it may flow over into 
them, and so become ‘“‘sensible.”” It lies essentially in the will 
which tends more strongly and ardently towards God, it longs 
for Him above all else, and rests peacefully in Him as one rests 
when one has found a treasure. The soul desires nothing better 
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than to abide with Him, to enjoy Him, that is, to use for God 
the graces received, to live henceforward in conformity to God's 
will as a true child and friend of God. It is therefore by its fruits 
-~— by the greater purity and docility of our lives, by our zeal in 
the fulfilment of our duties, by our placing God above all else — 
that we can judge of the reality of the love within us. Acts of 
virtue are made more easily, and the most ordinary actions of the 
day are performed for God, who has thus enkindled in us the 
fire of His love. 

This transformation by love into the likeness of Christ whom 
we have received in the Sacrament is also called by another name: 
union, union with Christ. Whatever may be the material one- 
ness resulting from the act of Communion, we must nevertheless 
understand this union in its spiritual sense. The word too easily 
awakes in our minds the picture of two friends who rejoice in 
each other’s company, who spend their hours of work and of 
leisure together, and is never thought of apart from the joyful 
emotion of friendship. 

But between Christ and ourselves all is spiritual, and if this 
spiritual union may, and often does, bring about a sensible joy, 
this is merely a secondary thing. It may not be felt, but this does 
not make the union less real or less fruitful. The essential thing 
is the spiritual union by which we deliberately will to think and 
act as Christ thought and acted. 

All this can be done, and is often done, in our souls without 
our experiencing any sensible joy. Father Matteo Crawley-Bovey. 
in a book which is the echo of his burning eloquence, complains: 
“I protest angrily against those who say that all love is senti- 
mentality.’"* With this protest I most heartily concur. Our love 
of God, that is the virtue of divine charity, is founded on faith. 
and produces acts of the will, not of sensibility or emotions. As 
our Lord Himself says: “He that loveth Me, keepeth My com 
mandments.”’ It is by our works that our love is to be recognized, 
not by the joy which that love may bring us. 

It would be well to explain this word ‘‘sentimentality’’ once 
and for all. Its meaning is clear, but its application is often elusive. 





*Jesus, King of Love. 
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FRUITS OF COMMUNION 


Without wishing to define it, one could reach a fairly accurate 
explanation by saying that a sentiment or feeling is the move- 
ment of sensibility (fear, love, etc.) confronted by a real object 
presented to it by reason. Sentimentality on the other hand flings 
itself into emotion without seeking to justify itself by either reality 
or reason. 


This distinction is especially marked — but with most im- 
portant results — in matters of religion. True sentiment must rest 
on faith. Sentimentality, without definitely excluding faith, has 
no recourse to it, but feeds on side issues appealing to the senses 
and to human emotions. Sentiment needs truth to enable it to 
develop; sentimentality prefers the striking picture, the exciting 
exaggeration. 


On the subject of the Eucharist, with which we are here con- 
cerned, we find a harassing insistence on its sensible and human 
aspect. ‘“The Mass,"” we are told, “does not speak to the heart,” 
— we want to go back to the human Christ, to His human heart, 
to His natural affections, to the sufferings of His mortal life which 
we look upon as being lived through again in the Tabernacle, 
and it is on such ideas that we base our love and our devotion.* 


This is to take the wrong road. We cannot love God, nor even 
Jesus Christ, in the same way as we love men. The latter have 
passible bodies through which their impressions pass to the soul. 
They suffer, they are hurt by other men and by exterior circum- 
stances. God is pure Spirit, and the glorified Christ cannot suffer 
either in His body or in His soul. The remembrance of His past 
sufferings must arouse our emotions, make us feel our unworthi 
ness and our ingratitude, but our love for Him must go beyond 
this. From the feelings we must pass to the oblation of the will, 
and not forget the latter in the tumult of our sighs and groans. 





*See for instance the chapter headed ‘‘Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament’’ in 
Father Matteo’s work just cited. In it, the author represents our Lord as suf- 
fering and humiliated in the Tabernacle (there is no question of holy Mass). 
“The Tabernacle is still the prison of Holy Thursday. Surely the darkest and 
most terrible amongst the darkest hours of Jesus, are those He spent during the 
Agony in the Garden, and those of His Eucharistic life’’ (italics mine). And 
yet mext to this are such excellent chapters, for example, on faith and the spirit 
of truth. If only this latter doctrine were applied throughout the whole book! 
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If our love afterwards finds an outlet in the feelings and takes 
hold of our heart of flesh, so much the better, there is no danger 
in that. But sentimentality tends to make us stop at the emotion 
of human love for the Man, Christ Jesus. It may be thought that 
certain theologians, such for example as Dom Graham,“ are too 
dry and cold, but one can understand the reactions of a serious 
mind against the flood of sentimentalism. There is enough in self- 
oblation, in the need to lose ourselves in God, to render Him love 
for love, in the contemplation of His greatness and of the in- 
effable mercy of the intercession of Jesus Christ, and in the grand 
and simple yet complete memorial of His Passion, to satisfy a 
heart hungry for love, a heart which longs only to love and to 
make love its life. 

We can say in another way that this union effected by the 
Sacrament is. brought about by an increase in the theological 
virtues of faith and charity. They are called ‘‘theological,’’ that 
is divine, because unlike the moral virtues, which a moment ago 
I called ‘‘human,”’ they have God Himself for their object. They 
unite us directly to Him. The moral virtues perfect our human 
qualities and only enter into our new life; our supernatural life, 
when attuned to that life, that is, when made fruitful by grace, 
and directed towards God as a means of imitating our Savior, and 
of forming His image in ourselves. 

The first thing, then, that we must do in our Communions is 
to unite ourselves to Christ by faith and love. We must make these 
two virtues our chief aim and seek with a firm will and ardent 
love to adhere to God by faith and to increase in charity. To 
souls thus united to Him, God will naturally give the special 
graces of the virtues, the particular help and support called for by 
our daily needs. 

This then is the union brought about by the Eucharist. It 
gives grace to will and to understand as Christ did, to know and 
love Him better. Proofs are not wanting to show that this is the 
special purpose of the Sacrament. There is, in the first place, the 
outward sign itself. The Eucharist is given to us in the form o: 
food, that is, by assimilation, which is the most perfect form of 

“Dom Aelred Graham, The Love of God (London:1935). 
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union between natural substances. Hence its name: Communion. 














































<es 
er Then there is the ceremonial rite. Into the liturgical setting of 
on each sacrament the Church has introduced prayers and ceremonies 
at which open the mind and dispose the heart for the reception of 
00 each special grace. In the case of the Eucharist, the abbreviated 
us ceremonies of a low Mass, and still more, of Communion dis- 
if- tributed apart from the Mass, do not always enable us to see these 
ve signs. But of old, the full Eucharistic rite included the offering 
n- by the faithful of the bread and wine destined for the Sacrifice. 
ad In this act the people showed that their gift, representing them- 
a selves, would be changed into Christ. Even today, the mingling 
to of the water with the wine, and the marvelous prayer which 
accompanies this act expresses still more clearly the truth of our 
he union with Christ. The kiss of peace which precedes the Com- 
al munion, the movement of the worshippers advancing side by 
at side to the holy Table, all remind us that we must by and in this 
0 Sacrament unite ourselves to our brethren, as we shall later explain 
y at greater length. 
n DuRATION OF THE SACREMENTAL ACTION IN THE SouL. At what 
e, moment does the sacrament produce grace in our souls? How long do the 
. special effects of this grace last? These may seem to be but idle questions, 
, but they have a repercussion in practice which should not be overlooked. 
d Inaccurate ideas may lead either to scruples or to superstition. These 
inaccuracies may not be important in themselves, they may not endanger 
is our piety, but they do prevent us from cooperating with grace as fully 
se as we could do if our judgment were more sound. We commit no fault, 
t but we fail to gather from the Sacrament all the fruit we could. 
0 The grace of the Sacrament is produced in our souls at the moment 
1 we “eat” the sacred Host, since the complete sign is the feeding of our 
‘ souls. The objection has been raised that just as the mere fact of eating 
y does not suffice to nourish us, so in the spiritual order, the production of 


gtace must continue so long as the sacred Species remain within us. 
t This comparison however does not hold good. To press home an analogy 
4 between material and spiritual life often leads to impossible consequences. 
a It is true that our material food does not nourish us at the moment we 

eat it, but only after a long period of digestion. To compare the action 
’ of the Eucharist to this physiological process would lead us to say that 
the action of grace is felt after the destruction of the Species, that is, 
f after the disappearance of the Real Presence—a view which no one 
' would admit. We must therefore take the thing simply, as ordinarily 
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understood. We say we have eaten or received food when we have not 
only taken it into our mouths, but have swallowed it. 


It is clear, then, that if the sacred Host had been placed into the mouth 
but could not be swallowed, and had been rejected, there would be no 
Communion, and no production of sacramental grace. Therefore it is a 
mistake, or should I say, merely childish, to wish to keep the Host a long 
time in the mouth, as though some special grace were thus prolonged. 
To show their respect and their love for the Eucharist, the early Chris- 
tians held the Host to their eyes and their lips, but directly afterwards, 
they put it into their mouths and swallowed it. 


We must now see the counterpart of this doctrine. Once produced in 
the soul, how long does the sacramental grace remain? We are not here 
speaking of the profit we derive from Communion, in the fervor, greater 
fidelity, which has been its fruit. It is with a view to such things that 
we approach all the sacraments, for which we undertake any work of 
piety; they constitute our spiritual progress. They are not sacramental 
grace, but the result of cooperation with that grace. Neither are we 
dealing with the increase of sanctifying grace. By its very nature this 
is infused into our souls without limit of time, and can be lost only by 
mortal sin. 


The point upon which all do not agree is the duration within us of 
the special grace of the Sacrament, its particular effect which consists 
chiefly in establishing a living union between ourselves and Jesus Christ. 
I think that even here there would be little hesitation, if some theologians 
had not wished to set up a certain relation of causality, arising from 
coincidence of time, between the Real Presence and sacramental grace. 
It is not possible, they say, that this intimate contact with the sacred 
Humanity of our Savior should not be for us a source of grace. There- 
fore they think that as long as the sacramental Species remain within us, 
they continue to produce grace. ‘ 


I cannot but see in this opinion a confusion between actual, ordinary 
and accidental graces on the one hand, and sacramental grace on the 
other, and even between the Real Presence and this sacramental grace. 
Yet all agree that the Real Presence is Christ, God and Man, body and 
soul, substantially present under the species. It is brought about by the 
words of Consecration; begins as soon as these have been pronounced 
and ends with the disappearance or destruction of the Species. The grace 
or action of the Sacrament is quite a different thing: it is the divine 
action of Christ, that is, the communication of the divine life to the 
soul in greater or less measure, and not simple accidental or actual graces 
of increased fervor. It is effected when we receive the Sacrament, and 
only then. The accidents or species which are the necessary support of 
the Real Presence are the means by which the sacramental grace is given 
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FRUITS OF COMMUNION 


to us. But that this grace may be produced, the complete reception of 
the Sacrament is necessary; we must communicate. It is at the moment 
we receive the Eucharist, and only by this very definite and limited action, 
that this grace is conferred. Mere contact with the sacred Species, however 
close it may be, has no power to produce sacramental grace. 


And this is the point on which theologians disagree. It seems however 
perfectly clear to me, that at the very moment we receive Communion 
the sacramental grace is given us in full. The Species remain within us 
enly as a consequence of natural laws. They have fulfilled their essential 
role, and could disappear without depriving the soul of the graces of 
sanctification it has sought in the Eucharist, that spiritual presence of 
Christ which is the sacramental grace. This, of its nature, once received 
remains with us always. If we regulate the time spent in thanksgiving 
by the length of time we think the sacred Species remain within us (and 
we little know how long that is) we risk being drawn into mere imagi- 
nation and sentimentalism. This contact with the Species does not differ 
from that of the Host upon our tongues; there is no essential difference 
between it and a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, or, if we prefer, the 
great privilege enjoyed by the priest who can hold the sacred Host to 
his breast as he carries it to the sick, and still more, when he takes it in 
his hands at the Mass, or when he distributes holy Communion. This 
contact, this nearness of the sacred Humanity, cannot, if we are attentive 
and devout, but bring us actual and passing graces, but it does not con- 
stitute the reception of the Sacrament. These actual graces consist espe- 
cially in a greater recollection, due to the thought of God so close to us; 
they act chiefly on the imagination, but they are not the sacramental 
grace, which, we repeat, is only produced by the act of communicating. 
Therefore to attach too much importance to the preservation of the sacred 
Species in us is to think more of an accidental, sensible and material 
contact than of the vital grace with which we must collaborate, and 
which is purely spiritual. 

Therefore, to put the matter in another way, we may consider the 
special fruit of the Eucharist to be either a habitual grace, or a succession 
of actual graces. If we reduce it to the latter, we must say that they are 
bestowed upon us according to our needs, and they are only bestowed in 
virtue of the Sacrament, that is, of the outward sign, as Christ instituted 
it: “Take, and eat, this is My body.” Why then should the prolongation 
of the Real Presence be their cause? One might as well attribute them to 
a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, or to the carrying of a consecrated Host. 
The Sacrament is received by eating, not by a mere contact, even interior. 
The duration of the grace in the soul depends only upon its own nature. 
If, on the other hand, sacramental grace is nothing else than sanctifying 
or habitual grace but producing a special effect, it cannot be lost except 
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by sin, and is not limited by time or by any other agent than the will 
of man." 


There are to my mind other strong reasons for denying that the dura- 
tion of the sacramental grace is connected with that of the Real Presence 
in our souls. 

1) If the effect of this grace is not indefinite and unlimited in dura- 
tion, what is true of the Eucharist must be true of the other sacraments. 
But what sets the limits for these? Is it the character which gives us a 
perpetual right to the graces of the sacrament? But only three sacra- 
ments set this seal on the soul. What can put a limit to the special grace 
of matrimony, or of extreme unction, and especially of penance which 
can be so frequently repeated? 

2) One is often led to absurd conclusions. The strength or weakness 
of digestion of the communicant and also the size of the Hosts would 
of themselves determine the duration of grace in the soul.* In the rather 
frequent case of an invalid who rejects the sacred Species almost imme- 
diately after Communion the patient would be deprived of the special 
grace of the Sacrament. 


3) Finally, the effect of the Eucharist would be limited to showing 
us the way, to clearing the path, imparting to our life of union its first 
movement only. The rest would be our own work, and would no longer 
come under the causal influence of the Sacrament. Our Eucharistic life 
would be confined to the passing acts of the morning, to the time of 
preparation, reception and thanksgiving.’ After this the sacramental grace 
would be withdrawn, until the next Communion. 

How much more worthy of divine Providence, how much more in 
keeping with the very nature of the sacraments, is that full sacramental 
life of which we have been speaking! Springing from a living fountain 
it is ever in contact with the permanent “deifying” action of grace in 
our souls. ° 

I shall for the moment only point out one result of this. “Spiritual 
Communion,” a practice so fruitful and so often recommended to us, 
should not be merely an act of our will, a desire, a longing; it can and 
should be a renewal of the grace of the Eucharist still living inj us. Its 
efficacy is divine, arising from our participation in the Passion of Christ, 
through our reception of the Sacrament. Would not this thought urge us 
to multiply our spiritual Communions? 


BEDE LEBBE, O.S.B. 





*Cf. Abbot Marmion, Christ the Life of the Soul, p. 281. 

*Tanquery in his tract on the Eucharist does not hesitate to admit this. 

"In fact, the sacramental union has been spoken of as consisting of ‘‘a few 
fleeting instants”’ (P. Canice, Mary, A Study of the Mother of God, p. 172). 
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THE MONASTIC OFFICE 


OME years ago in Switzerland I spent a week in a Bene- 
dictine monastery. I suppose it would be called a retreat. 
But there were no organized conferences for the half-dozen 
laymen who were spending that week in the monastery: 
not even a sermon on Sunday. Our retreat consisted in 
living the life of the Church as intensively as possible, going there- 
fore to Mass and office every day; we sat in a gallery and were 
expected to join the singing as far as we could. The guestmaster 
on seeing my Roman breviary told me: “That won’t be much 
use to you here, you had better use this.’’ So I put my little black 
book back in my bag, and carried the folio psalter he lent me up 
the many steps to the gallery. Bound in sheepskin with silver 
clasps, tarnished but still efficient, this large psalter was a mag- 
nificent volume: comparing it to my breviary I began to under- 
stand the difference between a liber and a libellus. We must have 
been a strange sight, the six of us in that gallery above the mon- 
astic choir, standing holding on to our huge tomes. As a matter 
of fact I sat down most of the time, for unless one did there was 
nowhere on which to rest the book. It was printed I remember 
in the early 1700's and had the long s: I can still see in my mind’s 
eye the fedet fuper fedem fanctam fuam of Psalm 46. 


Besides the psalms for the day and night office the book con- 
tained the hymns and the little chapters. As for the lessons we 
had to listen to them. They were sung clearly and except for some 
of the more intricate passages from the Fathers were not too dif- 
ficult to follow. All the same, I was well able to understand how 
in olden days when lessons were very much longer than they are 
nowadays and books were very few — probably the reader alone 
had a book, a Bible or a homily book, from which to read the 
lessons — some of the monks would go to sleep at Matins. Roused 
from bed before dawn, and sitting in a dark choir listening to a 
reader droning out Genesis, for instance, would have acted some- 
times as a soporific unless one were extraordinarily alert. The 
Customs of Cluny in the eleventh century provide for a brother 
to go round the choir with a dark lantern (a@bsconsa) to see if 
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any one had gone to sleep during the lessons. “If during the les- 
sons he who carries the lantern should come to him and supposing 
him to be asleep should throw the light on his face, let him, if 
awake, bow reverently. But if he was asleep and the lantern shall 
have been placed before him, as soon as he is waked he must take 
it up, and first examine the right side of the choir: and then 
returning through the middle do the same in the outer choir, and 
lastly on the left side. Should he find anyone asleep . . . he must 
place the lantern before him that when he is awaked he may take 
it up and carry it in like manner.” 

This large psalter in the Swiss monastery was not my first 
introduction to the monastic office, but it first led me to inquire 
into something of its history. The framework, of course, is the 
distribution of the psalms, which is that prescribed by St. Bene- 
dict in his Rule (Chapters 8 to 18). This distribution of the 
psalms is used by the Carthusians and by the Cistercians as well 
as by the Benedictines (which in addition to the Confederation 
of Black Monks includes, Vallombrosians, Camaldolese, Olivetans 
and Sylvestrians) . 

Up to the seventeenth century Benedictine monasteries, while 
adhering to the plan of the office laid down by St. Benedict, used 
for the variable parts (the Antiphonarium) the particular recension 
which was in use in their nation or province. In every case this 
was founded on the Gregorian antiphonary (as is the Roman 
breviary today) but there were many slight differences from place 
to place, in such matters as hymns, responsories, and the rest. Like 
differences may be found nowadays by comparing a copy of the 
Benedictine breviary (Breviarium Monasticum) with that of the 
Cistercians or Carthusians. The framework and order of the office 
is the same: the details differ. 

It is impossible here to deal with the question of the influence 
of the monastic office on the Roman office. The monastic breviary 
was revised by a commission under Paul V between 1608 and 
1611; the chief materials used at this revision were the Rule of 
St. Benedict and the breviary of the Congregation of St. Justina. 
This breviary was used at Monte Cassino. By the Brief Ex in- 
juncto Nobis (October 1, 1612) the new edition was approved 
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MONASTIC OFFICE 


for all Benedictines. Fortunately the old hymns were left prac- 
tically untouched. The Congregation of Rites (April 7, 1884) 
in publishing some new rubrics declared afresh that the Bene- 
dictines were to keep the ancient order of their office which dated 
from the sixth century. Members of the order are not allowed 
to use the Roman breviary, nor any other save the monastic 
breviary as it was corrected under Paul V and subsequent popes. 

Just after the last war the monastic breviary underwent a 
further revision. This revision did not upset the arrangement of 
the psalms: its practical concern was with the calendar, and the 
principal effect was to bring in the ferial office much more often 
in the year, particularly in Lent when only doubles of the first 
or second class are celebrated, and during this time there are only 
three or four of these. Such a revision is a model of what might 
very well, in future years, be done to the calendar of the Roman 
breviary. It is right that the sons of St. Benedict should lead 
the way in the revival of the proper celebration of the Church's 
seasons. 

At the time of the liturgical upheaval in France, when so 
many new breviaries appeared, the Maurist Congregation (O.S. 
B.) produced a new breviary (as did Cluny, St. Vanne, and 
other religious orders). The Congregation of Solesmes, when it 
was founded by Dom Guéranger in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, used at first the Roman breviary. The monastic breviary 
was adopted in its place in 1846. ‘“The scarcity of monastic 
breviaries, want of money and other causes still, had postponed 
the adoption of the complete monastic use. The Benedictine nuns 
of Calvary at Angers having got together a sufficient number of 
breviaries for the Abbey of Solesmes, Christmas day, 1846, saw 
the return to the psalter and the office in the form fixed by Paul V 
for the sons of St. Benedict.’’ (So Dom Delatte in his Vie de Dom 
Guéranger. Paris: 1909. Vol. I, p. 409). 

Most Benedictines use Paul V's monastic breviary. But not 
quite all. In a sad footnote to one of the volumes of the Institutions 
Liturgiques Dom Guéranger says that even then just as he is 
campaigning for the giving up of those modern liturgies which 
were composed in France in the eighteenth century one congrega- 
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tion of Benedictines had adopted the Maurist breviary. Dom 
Guéranger was not aware, perhaps, of all the circumstances of the 
case. At any rate, this time, all was done with full permission 
of Rome, and a decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (Janu- 
ary 16, 1835) granted permission for the use of the Maurist 
breviary to all monasteries in Hungary. Choral recitation of this 
breviary was only begun, however, on Christmas day 1843. 
Dom Baumer in his History of the Breviary says of this, “‘Its 
days are numbered.”’ He wrote in the beginning of this century. 
Thirty years or so later this breviary was still in use in Hungary, 
for I have in my collection a copy of a Directorium O.S.B. juxta 
ritum Breviarit Maurini for 1936 for the use of the Archabbey 
of St. Martin and the Hungarian Congregation. A monk of 
St. Martin's told me in a letter before the war that it was intended 
to introduce the usual monastic breviary in the Hungarian Con 
gregation, but there is no way of telling now whether this has 
been done. 

An American abbey in 1874 asked permission from Rome to 
adopt the Roman breviary in place of the monastic use. There 
seemed a good reason for this since the monks directed a seminary 
for students for the secular priesthood. But the Congregation of 
Rites refused permission: the monks were to use the monastic brevi- 
ary under pain of non satisfaciendi debito in dicendis horis canoni- 
cis, i.e., of not fulfilling their canonical obligation. 

But if Benedictine monks may not use the Roman breviary, 
those bound to the latter may under certain circumstances use 
the monastic breviary. In a decree dated April 16, 1885, the 
Holy See allows secular priests and clerks regular of the modern 
congregations to use the monastic breviary in or out of choir, 
wherever they are, even for a short time, in certain Benedictine 
monasteries. A further rescript of the Congregation of Rites 
(O.95/1929) has clarified this privilege. It says that any clerics 
who for whatever reason visit a Benedictine monastery may use 
the monastic breviary to fulfil their obligation, while present at 
the office chanted in choir by the monks. The Cistercians have a 
like privilege (S. Cong. of Religious, August 30, 1923). 
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MONASTIC OFFICE 


These few scraps on the history of the monastic breviary have 
been put together for a particular reason. Writing on the history 
of the breviary in a periodical conducted by the sons of St. Bene- 
dict, it is right to pay a small tribute to the liturgy they use. 
At any rate in the West, all will agree, I think, that the choral 
office is celebrated by those who use the liturgy as it was sketched 
out by St. Benedict 1500 years ago, with greater devotion and 
splendor than outside their ranks. This is not to decry all others 
who are faithful to the service of the choir in this modern world: 
it is merely to give the sons of St. Benedict their due.’ 

ROGER CAPEL 





*A former article of mine ‘“‘Of Calendars and Feasts’’ has aroused some criti- 
cisms. I welcome them. But I cannot agree with one correspondent who seems 
to see the direct intervention of the Holy Ghost in the making of all the par- 
ticular calendars to be found in the Roman rite, a theory which if pushed to 
its logical conclusion would lead to some strange consequences. Even the making 
of calendars has led sometimes to abuses (I think all students of the question 
would agree on this point) and one cannot make the Holy Ghost responsible 
for abuses. Nor can I agree that criticism of this or that element of the breviary 
is unfitting. A very cursory reading of any of the standard works on the history 
of the breviary (Batiffol or Baumer-Biron, for example) will show that 
throughout its history the prayerbook of the Church has been the subject of 
very strong criticisms. And at no time was this criticism urged in stronger terms 
than during those centuries when faith was strongest. I may possibly quote some 
of the medieval criticisms in a future article, if indeed they do not prove too 
strong meat for the delicate palates of modern Catholics. When something is 
much loved one strives to make it as perfect as possible. But perhaps we do not 
love the office of the Church as they did in the Middle Ages. 















FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE VOCATION OF THE LAITY’ 


ANONIZATION, quite naturally, goes most often to 
those sections of the Christian community which stand 
out in one way or other. But the laity do not stand 
out; they are not a well-defined group and it would 
not be easy to collect the resources necessary for canoni- 

zation in this world for an isolated lay person. This, together 
with many other factors, gives sometimes the unfortunate impres- 
sion that the layman and laywoman has no particular part to 
play in the great drama of redemption. Nothing could be more 
wrong. 

There is no reason to stress the “‘priesthood’’ of the laity: this 
is a matter of considerable subtlety and may mislead the simple 
mind. There is no need for the laity to assimilate themselves 
to the sacramental priesthood of the clergy. It is precisely this 
sacramental priesthood which shows the unique importance and 
value of the laity. The priest is the mediator; but what is most 
important in any mediation is not the mediator but the parties 
to be united by this mediation. That is why in the Church not 
only the priesthood, but all authority, is essentially a service — as 
Christ had said Himself clearly enough in the Gospel. 

Importance of the Laity. The importance of the laity has in- 
creased beyond all measure in recent years. If you go carefully 
through every single exhortation that has come from Rome under 
the present Pope, from his Summi Pontificatus, his various ad- 
dresses and allocutions, right up to the great encyclicals on the 
Mystical Body and holy Scripture, you find that time and again 
the same theme recurs: the laity must come to the fore. 

This is obvious since the main issues with which the Church 
is confronted are issues of practical everyday life in society, in the 
“‘world.’’ There is politics, the relation between the State and the 
free human person, social justice, education, the family, inter- 
national peace, and so on. These problems are essentially lay 
problems. 

*From the London Catholic Herald, October 27. 
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VOCATION OF LAITY 


In the Mass the laity form the bulk of that populus tuus, that 
plebs Dei, that people of God who offer themselves, through the 
priest, but still fully offering themselves to God. They are in fact 
so important that without assistance of any kind the priest is not 
allowed to say Mass at all— which proves that the Mass is 
far from being a private devotion for the clergy (as the manner 
in which some of them say it would make you think). 


Laity Are not Half-Caste Clergy. What is asked of the laity is 
not that they should become a kind of half-caste clergy, a collection 
of church-walkers and sacristans. These are the plague of the 
Church as, so often, they poison the atmosphere with their efforts 
to stand between the celebrant and the people. 


No, their role is to remember their dignity and powers given 
to them at baptism and brought to perfection in confirmation. 
What we need, in order to follow up the papal directives, is not 
an “emancipation” of the laity, but nevertheless an adult and 
mature laity. There is no “emancipation” in any section of the 
Mystical Body. Nor can the laity ever dispense with the guidance 
and the sacramental ministry of the clergy. 

But if they are going to be an adult, a mature laity it is vital 
that they should be recognized as such, encouraged as such and 
supported as such. One does not feed adults on milk and biscuits, 
but there are not many places where the laity is given sound 
theological formation, is encouraged to form their own judgment 
to read the Bible and the basic sources that form the adult Chris- 
tian mind. It must even be admitted regretfully that in some places 
the laity is treated, even from the pulpit, with a disdain, a rude- 
ness and a lack of respect that would alienate any but the good, 
forgiving and human Catholic layman and laywoman. Such 
behavior smells more of priestcraft than of priesthood. 

Lay People Want to be Trusted. There is, especially in this 
country, still far too much fear and prejudice where the laity is 
concerned. Once more, it is up to bishops and priests to guide. 
But there is a difference between guiding the layfolk’s activity 
and absorbing it so entirely that it becomes a clerical activity in 
disguise. This paralyzes all lay activity and the results, as we have 
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seen in the Sword of the Spirit and the Education struggle, is 
disastrous, 

There are fields of action where the layman has more oppor- 
tunity and is better equipped than the clergy. They mix more 
and better. They have far greater experience of worldly affairs. 
They can stand up more easily and can talk as man-to-man. 

In this field the laity should be trusted; they should not be 
reduced to schoolboys and mere sources of financial income. It is 
a pity there is already a tendency to bring the whole C.P.E.A. 
(educational association) with finances and all within the imme- 
diate scope of the curia. There is no reason for mistrust. First of 
all, there are hardly any or no facts which would justify this 
mistrust, and secondly, a layman who gives of his precious leisure 
and resources to a Catholic movement is not likely to become dis- 
loyal — unless he is trampled upon or discouraged. The layman, 
too, has his gifts of the Holy Ghost and his special vocation. 

Unless we do recognize the place and the dignity of the laity, 
we shall have to pay for our shortsightedness. Many a priest has 
already found out that the absorption of lay activity in the episco- 
pal curia and its over-anxious centralization is a drawback for 
himself as well as for the fruitfulness of lay action. 

Adult Laity — the Mainstay. But there is a far more powerful 
incentive to encourage the laity. We live in a world which is pro- 
gressively secularist. It does not deny the Church; it does not 
even bother about it. 

Our mainstay in this struggle for the survival of Christianity 
in the West, and probably throughout the world, is the laity, an 
adult and mature laity. And if we want them to respond to eccle- 
siastical guidance we should do well to remember the basic psy- 
chological law that you do not get a wholehearted and smooth 
obedience unless you have full confidence, and that you don’t get 
confidence unless you trust, and trust up to the hilt. This issue 
is worth taking a risk. 

Let us hope that the laity will be allowed a free hand, free 
initiative and free inter-organization, as far as can possibly be 
reconciled with a genuine guidance by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Let them make their own experiences, let them look after their 
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own leaders and representatives. Lastly, if they prove themselves to 
be worthy of this trust, let their advice be more often heard and 
followed. Neither in this nor in any other country can the clergy 
maintain that they ever were a political success. Nor is this re- 
quired of them, as politics are not mentioned as one of the neces- 
| sary or even useful spiritual tasks bound up with the priesthood. 
The Church has to face a political, social issue of decisive im- 
portance, by implication, for its continued existence as a spiritual 
society in a completely secularist world. We must face this issue 
by meeting it on its own level: a Catholic lay-force over against 
a secularist and pagan lay-force. 

May the laity take courage from the feast of All Saints. What- 
ever its historical origins, the feast has its place in the liturgical 
year as the feast of the Christian community as a whole; it cele- 
brates Christ’s achievement in redeemed mankind. This general 
idea is well illustrated in the epistle, where St. John describes the 
fulness of sanctity in the whole human community by enumerat- 
ing, one by one, the tribes of the old Israel, who pre-figured the 
tribes of the new. 

It is therefore natural to see in this feast not merely the solemnity 
of the canonized saints and the angels but of all sanctity that was 
brought to fruit in any human soul, however humble, however 
unknown. It is for this reason that the feast pertains especially 
to the laity. They may belong to the “‘no-medals,’’ but their 
achievement, their nobility and their hidden heroisms will form 
one of the main strands of the great pattern of redemption when 
it will be unfolded in the glory of Christ. 

THEODORE WESSELING, O.S.B. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
LITURGICAL REGIMENTATION 


OMEBODY who always reads the Timely Tracts re- 
marked some time ago that their ‘‘constant invectives”’ 
were getting almost unbearable. From other sources infor- 
mation reaches me that they are too vitriolic, too negative, 
too scanty in their constructive part. The acidity of their 

style gets on some people’s nerves. Their directness and lack of 
reverential terms hurts still others. 

I admit all of it. But I feel that my critics make a mistake. This 
column is only a small part of the magazine —a very positive 
magazine, everybody will admit. To say that the pepper in a 
salad is too peppery is to miss the point. We do not concentrate 
on pepper when we eat salad, but we use it to our liking as a 
seasoning. Now with the whole magazine to balance my column. 
it should not prove too indigestible. To those who have mental 
stomach ulcers or who are inclined to get cramps from strongly 
seasoned food, we can only repeat what the doctor says in such 
cases: avoid hot dishes. Nobody can claim that our diocesan press 
is too critical of Catholic efforts. Thus there is a lot to neutralize 
anybody’s acidity! 

But when you hear someone say: the dialog Mass is unfit for 
Americans because it involves too much regimentation to suit 
our national temperament — how can you stay calm at such rub- 
bish? It sounds like the well-worn half-truths we hear over the 
radio around election time. Sure, Americans are individualists by 
nature and don’t like to be regimented. Neither do the French, 
the Swiss, the English or anybody else. As a born German and 
now a proud citizen of these United States, may I meekly add: 
not even the Germans, when healthy in mind, like to be regi- 
mented — that’s why I am here, away from that unhappy coun- 
try which got more impossible by the hour ever since 1914. 

But individualism is not something beyond questioning. Per- 
sonalism is the Christian version of it — because individualism 
may mean ego-centrism, egotism, isolationism of all kinds, and 
also “‘rugged individualism.”” The other day the Carnegie Peaci 
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LITURGICAL REGIMENTATION 


Endowment —a wonderfully organized institution which gives 
you all the worthwhile documents well edited and printed for 
twenty cents a year!——sent me Eric Johnston’s economic ‘‘pap 
talk”’ at a dinner given in his honor in Moscow. Read it, and you 
will see what passes for individualism. And for Christianity? 
Apart from the fact that a trained Bolshevik is too smart to fall 
for such transparent sales talk, this description of what lies be- 
neath the surface of an American should bring forth the protest 
of all who are serious about truth, sincerity and their Christian 
name. It did not. And the Russians were polite enough not to 
let our Chamber of Commerce front-man know that his siren 
song did not penetrate the wax that Marxist training had created 
on their eardrums — if you will forgive the metaphor. 

Back to personalism. It is that individualism which is moderate 
and Christianly conceived. It is built on Christ’s commandments 
and it knows that you are not a monad, but a member of the 
human race, of a family, of a political unit, and above all, of the 
Body of Christ. Therefore if this membership requests your coop- 
eration you give it. Wholeheartedly, like the soldiers who give 
their all, and like the doctor, the priest, parents and public officers. 
This cooperation, of course, involves sacrifice. Even private prayer 
is not without form. So too, love relations of two human beings 
require certain restraints and have their conventions without which 
they become beastly. 

Strangely enough, those who complain about ‘‘too much regi- 
mentation” at dialog Mass say nothing of the kind about the 
rosary, novenas and other ‘‘regimentations."” Any new form of 
common action (and sad to say, dialog Mass is new to 99% of 
the people — and priests) requires initial effort to achieve beauty, 
unanimity and order. Once it has become a habit there is felt as 
little regimentation as in any other common action. I have a 
suspicion that many of those who refuse to try the dialog Mass 
are opposed to this initial effort, perhaps because they doubt their 
own ability of “‘selling it’’ to their as yet uninformed and nat- 
urally skeptic flock. They choose the line of minor resistance, 
which is always easier. They would seem to prefer the visible 
apathy and anarchy which prevails now at Mass to a concerted 
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effort — or to the risk of failure. Isn’t the standing up, sitting 
down, giving money at certain times, also regimentation? If it is 
only a question of how much “‘regimentation,’’ I am sure no 
Catholics will say that the active participation required at High 
Mass by the popes— and till now refused by the majority of 
clergy and people — is too much regimentation. Nor will a good 
Catholic discard those regulations as being too Italian, or Euro- 
pean, especially Italian; because if there are individualists in this 
world, the Italians certainly are among them. 


But I venture to say that Americans love ritual, and since they 
can’t have it where it rightfully belongs, in the rite of sacraments, 
they make up their own weird pseudo-rites in fraternal organiza- 
tions. Or aren’t the Knights of Columbus, the Catholic Daughters, 
the Elks and what have you, things you find nowhere in the 
world except on these shores? Their ritual looks strange, not to 
say slightly comical, to outsiders, especially when carried out by 
stout men and portly ladies. But it reveals a hunger for self- 
expression, for order and hierarchy and for participation, frus- 
trated in our skeleton liturgy which remains skeleton as long 
as we pretend to live on a level of missionaries among Puritans 
and Quakers. Real missionaries, as the South Sea Islands have 
proved to our soldiers, are not that minimalistic in their liturgy. 
Is there any country as fond of drill teams of girls, of certain 
rituals at weddings, funerals, football and other games, as ena- 
mored with etiquette (vide Emily Post!) as our fair land? I don’t 
know of any Western, white land which could compare with the 
non-religious, civic ritual of America. How can one, in the face 
of this, repeat that the American Catholic has no gift for liturgical 
rites? He has been denied them, and he has gone out and imitated 
masons, old country nobility with useless swords, craft fraternities 
and what not. The result borders on the grotesque. The dialog 
Mass, if presented well, will bring this frustrated human desire 
of sacred, symbolic play out of sham allegory into the symbolism 
of reality, the sacraments. 


Since we are talking of symbols, let us remember that the 
liturgy is symbolic in its very essence. Liturgists and dogmatists 
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LITURGICAL REGIMENTATION 


of our day sometimes forget this. The multiple and occasionally 
curious theories on the sacrificial character of the Mass that sprang 
up in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have proved that 
sufficiently, as the late Abbot Anscar Vonier of Buckfast pointed 
out years ago. If anybody has any doubt about the timeliness of 
his warning, so far apparently unheeded, let him observe what 
popular piety around the Eucharist has done: outside of official 
pronouncements and our dogma books, the altar has become an 
accessory to the tabernacle, the Mass is in emphasis —not in 
theory —— secondary to the reserved holy Species, and what was a 
means has become an end. 

The waning of true symbolism started early. Allegorical play- 
fulness killed it by smothering it to death in the late Middle 
Ages. From then on it is just not there, until the Romanticists 
of the early nineteenth century conjured up its bloodless likeness 
from their dusty archeologies, while the true thing slumbers on in 
our missals, rituals, and in the Fathers. 

Lately I have been engaged in a controversy concerning the 
position of the altar in church. I stated that it is against all 
tradition, all history, the liturgy itself, and against good common 
sense to put the altar into the center of a worshipping parish 
crowd. All the reasons alleged for such an incongruous thing 
which disorients everything have been practical ones, born of 
misconceptions. One writer asserts that through his device of 
splitting his worshippers into three groups he has succeeded in 
having no one more than a certain number of feet from the 
altar; the question of facing the people never bothered him. 
The same thing can, of course, be achieved by having the parish 
on three levels — as in movie houses — if it is just a question of 
such practical solutions. But practical questions can only be solved 
after the first principles have been cleared. Is it a first principle 
that the people should be as close to the altar as possible? I don’t 
think so at all. Certainly not at the expense of splitting your 
congregation into unconnected parts or giving a half or a quarter 
of them constantly the off-side of everything! 

The altar is symbolically Christ, the Head. The people in the 
nave are His Body. This principle has been observed from the time 
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of the old basilicas down to the last creative period of architecture, 
the baroque age. It is a simple symbolism, hidden perhaps to 
reflexion, but, like all true symbolism, obvious at first sight. 
There is no doubt that an altar in the center may at first sight 
surprise and shake us out of lethargy. It may even happen that 
some people will get the idea that the Mass is the center of life —a 
phrase which is itself already a metaphor, but not of the same level 
as when we say the Church is Christ’s Body! Such cart-before-the- 
horse considerations destroy for the sake of their temporary effects 
what is timeless and more important: the true shape of the vesse! 
for Christ’s Mysteries. 


It seems quite plain to me that it is far more essentially mean- 
ingful for the mystagogue, the priest, to face the mystae, the bap- 
tized people, than to have them at so many yards distance — of 
course, speaking of a church which does not in itself exceed all 
human scale like St. Peter’s in Rome. This repeated warning 
against “‘central’’ altars instead of ‘‘focal’’ altars is necessary, be- 
cause in our day nothing spreads so fast as a fad, especially when 
it looks like ‘‘obvious” progress. The Knights of the Temple in 
the thirteenth century have been through all that before us. Why 
try it all over again? 


The January issue of the Eastern Churches Quarterly (p. 251) 
brings a beautiful passage on the symbolic hierarchy of art in 
churches, as it was observed in Serbia in the Middle Ages. A few 
years ago, we pointed to Monreale in Sicily as an example of 
dogmatic correctness, artistic prefection and liturgical sense. I have 
not yet seen a church since which followed this good example of 
true symbolism. Let us quote here to illustrate our point: ““The 
principles are those followed by the writers of the Painters’ Guides 
(of which there were many in the Eastern Church). Nothing is 
admitted to a chief place that has no relation to the ritual.’’ The 
sanctuary and dome are decorated ‘“‘with the Christ Pantocrator, 
Archangels, Prophets, Apostles and with the “Theotokos Orans’ 
(Our Lady in the attitude of prayer) or with the divine Child, 
with the ‘Preparation of the Throne’ for the Second Coming, 
with the priestly forerunners of Christ and the bishops of His 
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LITURGICAL REGIMENTATION 


Church; the Evangelists . . . joining heaven and earth, the scenes 
of the Old Testament prefiguring the sacrifice of the New, the 
twelve feasts of the Church (New Testament Scenes)... .’” Go to 
your church and see if you can detect anything like a plan, or pro- 
portion or order of this beauty and mystic profundity. | am sure 
there are not more than a dozen in the whole wide world built 
during our generation in which you will find this hierarchy of 
truths, 


O yes, there are ‘‘symbolists’’ in these days, sometimes ar- 
dent liturgists with a plan all their own and an involved, peculiar 
symbolism nobody will ever unravel after they are gone. They fill 
their churches with “‘symbols’”” which may have meant worlds to 
the seventh century and which mean nothing but outmoded tools 
to us. But notice, except for the throne, all the things above 
mentioned are persons, scenes, images one can decipher, not rid- 
dles. What was symbolic was their intent, their order, their 
relation to the liturgy! ““The elaborate scheme made of the interior 
of the church is a complete textbook of theology, not a mere series 
of pictured incidents or important but unrelated truths.’’ All was 
related to the liturgy. After all, that is what the building is for! 
I have seen “‘related’’ paintings, but they were mostly related to 
ideas that were not liturgy—the life of a saint in scenes, a sort of 
“funnies’’ on the walls, the sermon on the beatitudes in pictures, 
the litany of Loreto, the decades of the rosary, etc. All very good 
things — but what is their import for the liturgy? They belong 
on school walls, in side chapels, or they ought to be book illus- 
trations for catechisms, not wall decorations for the space that 
harbors the seven Mysteries of the faith. I shall suppress the temp- 
tation of describing what we actually find in most of our churches, 
in the old world and here. 


The liturgical movement is under fire in Europe. The informa- 
tion we receive on the latest developments are insufficient. The 
otherwise so fair Blackfriars carried two articles by a converted 
minister who does not strike one as having too profound a knowl- 
edge of what the liturgical movement was and is. Some wild and 
highly esoteric books have been credited to the liturgical movement 
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by this writer, and persons who had nothing to do with it are 
casually associated with it by him. Since the leaders of the move- 
ment on the Continent cannot now answer such careless writing, 
somebody who has known them for years should call a halt tc 
this kind of reporting. If men like Dr. Pinsk have made occasiona! 
mistakes and if one of his books has been singled out for the 
Index, it is still not fair to give the world the idea that the whole 
Church in one country is on the verge of heresy or schism. 


Another source of misinformation has its seat in “Catholic 
circles’ in Stockholm. There are about 1,500 Catholics in the 
whole of Sweden and their intellectual achievements hardly place 
them on a par with Catholic thought in France, Belgium and 
Germany. The anti-intellectual affect in such missionary countries 
is often very strong. They are scarcely in a position, just because 
they are geographically a thousand miles closer than we, to sa} 
that they are intellectually nearer than this country to the scene of 
action. After all, the liturgical movement has no airplanes, does 
not produce refugees and wounded, nor does it cause starvation 
and destruction. A traveller cannot see it like he sees the shabby 
clothes of a population ravaged by war. A few wild writers may 
get more attention than they deserve —and anyway, those on 
the outer fringe always lay claim to being the real representatives 
Persons who know the clergy and hierarchy of the countries in 
question, the Catholics and their literature, will not let their confi- 
dence be shaken by some news-starved correspondent in a neutra! 
town who interrupts his boredom by making news. 


It was amusing to read in our papers that German Catholic: 
were now using the vernacular at High Mass. In some parts of 
Germany they have been doing just that for well-nigh four hun- 
dred years! The cathedral in Osnabruck has solemn High Mass 
every Sunday with the whole chapter present, and the introit 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei are sung — in German. 
Imagine, for four hundred years almost! The Jesuits established 
the practice when they re-converted the parishes after the Refor- 
mation and it came to stay. The much talked of letter of ou: 
Holy Father to Cardinal Bertram thus confirms an old usage — 
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probably not to help the liturgical movement at all, but in 
order to curb the efforts of over-zealous liturgists who objected 
to the monstrosity -— for such it is — and could not wait until 
the time was ripe. Because, if that were the solution, why get 
excited over the vernacular at Mass? Just sing English hymns, 
while the priest reads his Latin texts (that is what happens over 
there!). If the people together with the priest were singing in the 
vernacular what the missal contains, not running like two trains 
on different if parallel tracks as they do now, but if the priest 
were so to speak the locomotive and the people the train, if the 
people were doing that, we too would have greeted the letter as a 
liturgical victory. But not at all. It is merely an old usage, re- 
confirmed, which neither helps nor changes what we are working 
for: real participation in the Mass as contained in the missal. 


H.A.R. 
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NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK 1944 


(New York, December 27 to 30) 

HE general theme of this year’s meeting is ‘“The Liturgy in 

Catholic Life.’’ Each day will begin with holy Mass in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, and will close with the chanting of Com- 
pline, also in the Cathedral. Conferences and discussions will be 
held at Cathedral Girls’ High School at !1:00 A.M., 2:30 P.M. 
and 8:30 P.M. on December 28 and 29; the opening session is 
scheduled for the evening of December 27 at 8:30. A solemn Te 
Deum will follow the closing Mass on the morning of the 30th. 
Those planning to attend are urged to send notification as soon 
as possible to the secretary of the Liturgical Conference, Rev. W. 
Michael Ducey, O.S.B., 605 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago a 
11, Illinois, indicating whether hotel accommodations should be 
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procured for them (Sisters will be housed in neighboring con- 
vents). The program of topics and speakers is as follows: - 
Opening Meeting feos 

1. Introductory: Meaning and Scope of the Liturgical Revival mead 
(Rev. Thomas Carroll, Boston). mg 
December 28: Morning Session : 

2. Liturgy and the Parish Family (Very Rev. Gregory Borgsted, lata 
O.S.B., Portsmouth Priory, Portsmouth, R.I.). _ 

3. The Priestliness of God's People (Rev. Eugene Burke, C.S.P., _ 
Washington, D.C.). “a 
Afternoon Session > . 

4. Liturgy as a Means of Social Union (Rev. John P. Delaney. " 
S.J., New York). ' 

5. Liturgy in Its Relations to the Spiritual Growth of the In- allc 
dividual (Rev. Benedict Ehmann, Rochester, N.Y.). fast 
Evening Session 5 

6. Liturgy and Catholic Action (Rev. Francis N. Wendell, O. ni ‘ 
P., New York). or 

7. Liturgy in the School Curriculum (Rev. Ralph Kelley, New fol 


Haven, Conn.). 
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December 29: Morning Session 
8. Liturgical Chant (Mother Georgia Stevens, R.S.C.J., New 
York). 
9, Liturgical Art (Mr. Maurice Lavanoux, New York). 
Afternoon Session (Symposium) 

10. The Possibilities of Liturgical Life: In City Parishes (Rev. 
J. P. Monaghan, Midland Beach, N.Y.; Rev. Joseph Cir- 
rincione, Rochester, N.Y.). —In Rural Parishes (Rev. John 
Fries, Catasauqua, Pa.; Rev. Wm. A. Tennien, Fairfield, Vt.). 

Evening Session 

11. The Liturgy in Military Life (Rev. Speer Strahan, U.S. Army 

Chaplain; Rev. Joseph F. Stedman, Brooklyn, N.Y.). 


STRAWS IN A TROPICAL BREEZE 


REDIT Union Mass. Father John Sullivan, S.J., formerly 
of Boston and now a missionary in Jamaica of the British 
West Indies, recently dropped into the ORATE FRATRES office and 
hinted of the stirring of things liturgical along the Caribbean 
front. He mentioned the full-fledged dialog Mass, with the propers 
read in English by a “leader,”’ offered weekly by the young Jamai- 
cans of the Sodality Credit Union Limited of Kingston, Jamaica. 
This Mass is prepared in advance by the lay participants for trans- 
lation, meaning and connection with the liturgical year. On the 
morning of the Mass itself, the feast of the day, color of vest- 
ments, relevant collects and specific first intention of the Mass are 
posted on a blackboard in the little chapel. Is it merely coinci- 
dental that on the other side of this altar stands the cage of the 
Credit Union’s Treasurer? 

In the same vein the votive Mass of the Holy Spirit graciously 
allowed by His Lordship, Bishop Emmet, is co-offered in dialog 
fashion by the credit unionists on the morning of the annual 
meeting of the Credit Union. In other words, while the meeting 
is finished with the financial reports in the evening it really begins 
with the Mass in the morning. 

Compline in Pyjamas. Then there is the supernatural pedagogy 
followed at Campion Hall, a Catholic prep school for Jamaican 
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boys conducted by the zealous Father Joseph Krim, S.J., formerly 
of Boston. Every morning before class the youngsters, about 
seventy-five in number and ranging in age from about nine to 
thirteen, co-offer the Mass in flawless Latinity. While every night, 
after the respective teeth have been brushed and the backs of both 
ears scrubbed of all suspicion and shoes shined against the morning 
Sacrifice, the boys, all pyjamad and ready for bed, file into the 
little school chapel to say good night to our Lord in the form of 
Compline in English. 

Mass as a Birthday Gift. Recently among the young men and 
women of the Sodality Credit Union there has grown up the 
practice of celebrating the birthday of a member with the gift of 
a dialog Mass which, humanly enough, is supposed to be a “‘sur- 
prise’’ for the young co-operator thus féted. 

Dialog Nuptial. Within the past year two young men of the 
same Sodality Credit Union have been married at a dialog nuptial 
Mass wherein the lay participants, in addition to the bridal couple 
and witnesses inside the sanctuary, included the other members 
of the Sodality co-offering outside the sanctuary. As the bridal 
couple ascended to the top step of the altar, after the Pater noster 
and before the blessing of the people, to receive the beautiful pray- 
ers especially reserved for them, the leader in the body of the 
church recited the same prayers aloud and in English, prayers 
which the people seemed to be hearing and understanding for the 
first time in their lives. 


“PRAY THE PSALMS WISELY”: 


HE preponderance which the psalms enjoy in the divine office 
makes an understanding of them essential to intelligent use 

of the breviary. It is quite natural, therefore, that the liturgical 
movement has involved a movement to put the psalter into the 
hands of the laity. Nor has this remained a mere ideal. Much has 
been done. There are now available a number of good vernacular 
editions of the psalter and some serviceable commentaries as well. 
Some vernacular editions of the psalter represent critical attempts 
to reconstruct the psalms as divinely inspired Hebrew poetry. The 
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strophic divisions are clearly indicated and the various techniques 
of the Hebrew poet are brought to the reader’s attention. Needless 
to say, the service of such editions is invaluable. For in praying 
the psalms it is important to remember that they are poetry. With 
this simple fact in mind, many of the difficulties vanish. For 
instance, the constant use of hyperbolic and metaphorical language 
is simply taken for granted in poetry. And an even moderately 
detailed knowledge of the devices commonly employed in Hebrew 
poetry — especially that of parallelism — will be of great help in 
clarifying an otherwise obscure passage. 

But there is something more fundamental to an appreciation 
of the psalms — something that is neglected altogether too much. 
And that is an acquaintance with at least the most important events 
in Bible history, and some idea of the transcendant and super- 
natural character of that history considered as the preparation for 
and the prefiguration of Christianity. Some psalms are so full of 
allusions to the history of the Chosen People that they are hardly 
intelligible to one who is not well acquainted with Bible history. 
In fact some of the psalms become intelligible only in the light 
of the personal history of David. We will never deeply penetrate 
the meaning of the psalms until we understand the mentality of 
the human author, and that is strongly conditioned by the for- 
tunes, past and contemporary, of his race. 

Unfortunately, an adequate Bible history — one which would 
do more than briefly summarize the biblical text — still lingers 
in the realm of the desiderata. But anyone interested in doing some 
background reading on the psalms will do very well to read care- 
fully the other books of the Old Testament, especially the Book 
of Judges and the Books of Kings. 


AMERICAN LITURGICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


S a supplement to the article “Studies in Christian Antiquity”’ 
which appeared in our last issue I should like to call the 
attention of your readers to the annual, Traditio. We often’ hear 
it stated that the investigation of ancient Christian sources has 
been neglected by Catholic scholars and that studies in this field 
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have been left to those outside the Church. The appearance of 
Traditio will remove all just complaint on this score. The authors 
of Traditio, Dr. Johannes Quasten and Dr. Stephen Kuttner, not 
only represent the highest ideals of Catholic scholarship, but they 
have produced in Traditio a scientific work whose findings no 
serious student of antiquity can afford to neglect. 

Three of the articles which appear in the first volume of 
Traditio will be of special interest to the student of the liturgy. 
The first of these articles is furnished by Dr. Quasten himself, 
“Oriental Influence in the Gallican Liturgy.’’ In this article Dr. 
Quasten, using as the basis of his study the “Expositio Brevis 
Antiquae Liturgiae Gallicanae,”’ traces skillfully the influence of 
the Oriental rites on the Gallican liturgy. He believes that this 
influence is evident from the use of the Kyrie eleison and of the 
Trisagion (the triple adoration of the cross on Good Friday) in 
the Gallican liturgy. Other practices which show the influence of 
the Oriental rites are the formal dismissal of the catechumens, the 
chanting of the Canticle of Zachary, the reading of the diptychs, 
and the ceremonies for the chanting of the gospel. 

Dom Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B., also contributes an article 
of great merit. It is called ‘““The Oldest Latin Version of the 
Byzantine Liturgies of St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom.’’ The 
text of this translation was discovered by Dom Wilmart, O.S.B., 
in 1891, and is now presented by Father Strittmatter for the first 
time in a form that will make it available to a ,wider circle of 
readers. The text is older than any of the other Latin versions 
which we possess; Dom Wilmart believed that the translation 
showed traces of Norman origin, and that it originated in lower 
Italy, possibly during the time of the First Crusade. 

Father Strittmatter presents both the Latin and the Greek ver- 
sion, and brings to his work a wealth of historical and liturgical 
knowledge. He makes only the most obviously necessary~ correc- 
tions in the manuscript, and shows that the translator must have 
been very hasty in his work, and very unfamiliar with both the 
Latin Vulgate and the better editions of the Greek Scriptures. 

Readers of the ORATE FRATRES will also be interested in the 
study prepared by Rev. Martin J. Higgins, the ‘Observance of 
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Purification in the East During the Sixth Century.” Father Hig- 
gins shows from reliable sources that in Constantinople in the 
sixth century the feast of the Nativity was celebrated on January 
6, rather than on December 25, and that the Purification was 
celebrated on February 14. This latter feast had a vigil and a pro- 
cession, and appears to have been penitential in spirit. Contrary 
to what is commonly believed, and to what its Greek name, 
Hypapante (i.e. Meeting, of the Infant and Simeon) would sug- 
gest, the feast originally emphasized the role of Mary rather than 
that of Christ. 

Traditio is published by the Cosmopolitan Science and Art 
Service Co., Inc., 638 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 

EDWARD E. MALONE, O.S.B. 


Catholic University 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors:—MSsGR. HELLRIEGEL, pastor of Holy 
Cross Church in St. Louis, gives us in this issue a preview 


of his forthcoming book on “‘Parish-Life in Christ.” Parish priests 
will welcome its “‘suggestions for practice,” because they are largely 
the fruit of the Monsignor’s own pastoral experience. —-DOM BEDE 
LEBBE, O.S.B., sent us his article from Glenstal Priory in Ireland. 
A second instalment will treat more in detail about the obices to 
fruitful reception of the holy Sacrament. Dom Bede is the brother 
of the famous Chinese missionary, Pére Lebbe, the founder of 
the congregation of the Little Brothers of St. John.—DOM THEO- 
DORE WESSELING, O.S.B., is a member of Farnborough Abbey, 
England.—H. A. R. does some initial explaining to avoid pos- 
sible misunderstandings of his column. Our personal opinion, 
based on reader reaction we have received, is that most O. F. read- 
ers understand him quite well — and thankfully. 
5 


The standard ordinals for missal users are again available this 
year. The E. H. Lohmann Co. of St. Paul publishes the Daily 
Missal Guide (with supplements for Benedictine and Jesuit par- 
ishes), a missal-sized booklet of 85 pages, selling for 30 cents. 
The Grail Press, St. Meinrad, Ind., offers The Mass Year for 
1945, likewise retailing for 30 cents, and containing in addition 
to the missal directions, a series of reflections on the introits of 
the Sundays and principal feasts. Bruce Co. of Milwaukee for the 
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eleventh consecutive year is printing the Christian Life Calendar 
by Rev. William Puetter, S.J., a weekly wall calendar of larger 
size, which is annually becoming a “home necessity’’ in an ever 
greater number of families (and schools). It retails for $1.00. A 
new publication, similar to Father Puetter’s and somewhat larger 
in size, is the Catholic Calendar of Saints and Devotions, issued 
by the La Verna Publishing Co., Stowe, Vt. Its missal directions 
are not so detailed (e.g., no commemorations are indicated), but 
it gives additional matter of general devotional interest (e.g., 
prayer intentions, indulgenced prayers, reminders of general and 
official indulgences associated with the day, etc.) . Its price is $1.50. 


e 


The fact that an announcement of a new book on the Mass is 
unlikely in our day to stir any great interest is not the discouraging 
omen it might at first appear. For it results simply from the mul- 
tiplicity of recent publications on the subject, most of them in- 
spired by the liturgical movement, but many of them, too, cover- 
ing much the same ground and in much the same manner. Pio 
Decimo Press (Box 53, Baden Sta., St. Louis 15, Mo.), how- 
ever, has just put out a new volume: The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, by our veteran associate editor, Monsignor Hellriegel. Al- 
though it follows the usual approach, by treating the successive 
parts of the Mass in order, it is distinguished above most of its 
predecessors by the devotional warmth of its language, the direct- 
ness of its personal applications, and its simple manner of stating 
profound spiritual truths. In a word, it makes the Mass live in 
mind and heart. Since, over and above, the book contains a gen- 
erous number of pedagogically valuable illustrations by William 
Cladek and is typographically presented in a manner worthy of 
its exalted subject, it all adds up, we think, to an ideal Christmas 
or New Year's gift. In hand-set type, good cloth binding, the 
volume sells for $1.50. 


& 


Monsignor Hellriegel dedicates his volume to his ‘Father in 
Christ,’’ the Most Rev. John J. Glennon, as a token of homage 
on the occasion of the venerable Archbishop’s diamond jubilee of 
priestly ordination on December 20 of this year. ORATE FRATRES 
takes heartfelt pleasure in joining in the felicitations to the revered 
Jubilarian. We are proud that he has been on our mailing list 
since our first volume, and we gratefully acknowledge his con- 
tinued good will towards the magazine and towards the liturgical 
movement generally. His zeal in effecting a more worthy and intel- 
ligent performance of the sacred rites was, in fact, singled out for 
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personal commendation by Pope Pius XI in his message for the 
Archbishop’s golden jubilee, in which His Holiness lauded him 
for his “efforts on behalf of the liturgy.’’ We respectfully add our 
prayers to those of his spiritual sons and daughters, that the cross 
which he has so long and worthily borne as bishop may lead him 
in God’s good time to the fullest share in the glory of the divine 
Liturgist: cruci fideli, lux perennis. 
> 


The most recent event illustrating Archbishop Glennon’s con- 
cern for active participation was the solemn High Mass at which 
he presided in his Cathedral on November 24. Eight hundred 
students from twenty-three Catholic high schools of St. Louis 
and St. Louis county chanted the Gregorian melodies. The Mass, 
one of eighteen celebrated in the state at the same time, was the 
project of the Missouri Unit of the National Catholic Music Edu- 
cators Association, undertaken at the suggestion of His Excellency 
as a demonstration of what is being done in the field of Church 


music. 
« 


It is high time we pay tribute to Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J., 
for his weekly column in America all last (ecclesiastical) year on 
the holy Sacrifice and the liturgy of the successive Sundays. The 
sincerity of our praise will be more evident if we publicly confess 
to having borrowed his thoughts more than once when receiving 
a last minute call to a week-end mission. And we suspect that 
many another confrere of the cloth is equally beholden to him. 
May we suggest that the series would be useful in book form? 


¢ 


Quite a number of diocesan weeklies have likewise within re- 
cent years been devoting more than incidental attention in their 
editorial sections to the liturgical cycles. Of especial merit have 
been the weekly leading editorials of the Pittsburgh Catholic. The 
editor, known for the pointedness of his remarks in his column 
“To the Point,” writes in the issue of November 30: 

If there is a grave weakness in Catholic life today, it lies in the fact 
that the liturgy is not the focus of interest and zeal that it should 
be. Special works of devotion, worthy activities of a charitable and 
social and cultural nature may, and should, engage the attention of 
members of the Church, but these should flow from the liturgy and 
should not, in the least degree, replace it. For “it is the Mass that 
matters,” after all; nothing can substitute for it, nothing should be 
allowed to detract from its position as the very center of Catholic 
living. . . . 
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Famed St. Francis Xavier University of Nova Scotia, in an 
attempt to give greater emphasis to cooperative effort in the spir- 
itual field, held a Liturgical Week November 6 to 10. Rev. Peter 
Nearing of Canso, N.S., conducted the Week, consisting of daily 
conferences on the holy Sacrifice. Knowing Father Nearing per- 
sonally as we do, we are certain that the St. F. X. students spent 
a pleasant — and highly profitable — five days. 
® 


Bishop James A. Griffin, of Springfield, Ill., in announcing a 
diocesan program of sermons on the seven sacraments, writes: 
In the tawdry make-belief of the modern totalitarian mimicry of 
Christianity, it is quite apparent that the monomaniac leaders have 
created a liturgy of hate and a ritual of immorality to satisfy in 
men’s hearts their intimate yearning for the outward symbolism of 
religion. We, humble possessors of the apostolic faith, find that 
yearning completely satisfied by the divinely instituted symbols and 
productive forces of seven outward signs which we call the seven 
sacraments of the New Law. Because they are the means whereby 
the riches of Calvary are channelled into men’s hearts — and there- 
fore, the only means of a full religious renaissance — we have select- 
ed a thorough series of sermons on the sacraments as our 1944-45 
diocesan program of religious instruction. Since it is through the 
sacraments alone that we can become incorporated into Christ’s 
Mystical Body, so too it is only through the sacraments that we can 
ever hope to restore the world to the kingdom of Christ. 
* 

“Members of the family act cooperatively in many ways, but 
they pray separately, attend Mass and receive holy Communion 
separately, and not as a family. If the family be a unit, then why 
should it not believe as a unit, pray as a unit, act as a unit? 
Nothing is more edifying, more proper, than the reception of holy 
Communion . . . by families as families’ (Bishop Noll, in the 
Acolyte). 


“The new convert, witnessing a Catholic baptism for the first 
time, is struck by its beauty and significance; but is also a little 
dashed when the priest after saying, ‘Receive this white garment 

" almost immediately snatches it back again; for it appears 
that this garment which the child is adjured to carry without 
stain is hustled back into the church ‘property box’ as soon as 
the ceremony is over. Could not the parents or god-parents pro- 
vide, not only the white garment, but the candle as well, so that 
they could be taken away and preserved for the child as an inspira- 
tion and reminder to him of his baptismal vows? The well-to-do 
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could even provide their own baptismal bowl of precious metal. 
Better this than the empty token of the Protestant christening mug, 
for it will have held the life-giving water’ (Canon Jackman, in 
Holy Roodlets) . 

¢ 


Good, Bad, and Different:—‘‘When Protestants point to what 
has been called the schizophrenia existing in the Catholic Church 
between official and popular devotions, the first point which we 
should make is that in the devotional life of the Catholic Church 
the people play a more active part than in the Protestant sects. In 
fact, there is not only no influence of popular devotions in Protes- 
tant religious life, but there are no popular devotions at all’’ (Dr. 
John Hennig, in the Catholic Herald). 

—‘‘It would be good if some of the energy spent by the liturgi- 
cal movement on the promotion of the dialog Mass, plain chant 
and sound Church art would be diverted towards the re-establish- 
ment of greater conformity between popular devotions and the 
liturgical calendar” (Ibid.). 

—‘I maintain that our schools could do more and better by 
directing the impetus to family prayers through the children. If 
the little ones can collect money, etc., from the family circle for 
various objects, surely they can persuade them also to join in one 
daily prayer — preferably for the souls of those fallen in the war. 
Teachers, ‘get cracking’!’’ (Kelly of Rye, a correspondent in the 
same journal). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


To the Editor:—Thinking that you would be interested in some of the 
liturgical aspects of our Sodality program, I am enclosing a copy of our 
Sodality bulletin listing the activities for December. (Two pages mimeo- 
print containing a spiritual program for the Advent season, with a good 
explanation of the “Golden Mass” of the Wednesday in the third Week 
—the Annuntiation feast of Advent — at which the sodalists are to 
bring offertory gifts of a practical nature — food, clothing, school sup- 
plies, religious articles, etc. —“‘for our colored brethren of the South.” 
—Ep.) 

Daily Mass at the school chapel is always celebrated in the dialog man- 
ner. The students are used to it now and would feel out of place if it 
weren’t done that way. When hymns are sung they are sung at the times 
suggested by Father Ellard in his book The Dialog Mass, so that the 
students can still answer all the prayers and hear the proper parts read 
aloud. The hymns, furthermore, are so chosen that they fit the respective 
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parts of the Mass, e.g., during the offertory prayers the students sing the 
hymn “Accept, Almighty Father, these gifts of bread and wine, etc.” 
And so also from the Sanctus to the Consecration and from the Conse- 
cration to the Pater Noster only Eucharistic hymns are sung, often 
Gregorian melodies like Adoro Te, Ave Verum, Lauda Sion, etc. During 
the Communion procession too hymns are sung, which is a great help 
especially on occasions like First Fridays when the entire student body 
receives holy Communion — we have almost $00 students. On All Souls 
Day the entire student body sang the Requiem. 

In order to make the students conscious of the different ranks of feasts 
hymns are sung only on feasts that are doubles and above. This, to my 
mind, is much better than singing for example on every Thursday or 
every Tuesday. 

I almost forgot to mention that the Advent wreath is now an estab- 
lished custom. Each room has its own wreath. On the first Monday of 
Advent the priests who teach religion go to the home rooms and bless 
the wreaths. Each day at the home room period the president of the home 
room reads the prayer for the week and the candle burns during the 
period, which is about 25 minutes. . . . There is still much that we could 
do, but at least a beginning has been made. 

(Rev.) STEPHEN ANDERL 
Aquinas High School 
La Crosse, Wis. 


To the Editor:—Toward the end of the second semester of 1943-44, our 
chaplain introduced us to the dialog Mass. This proved to be so success- 
ful and was received with such appreciation by the students that they 
were asked if they would like to have an offertory procession occasionally 
for special feasts. Not much persuasion was needed; there was a unanimous 
vote of approval. 

This year we have continued these practices even more-zealously. We 
have taken a more conscientious part in the sacred rites and have con- 
tinued with the dialog Mass and offertory processions. 

In addition, it has become customary for us to sing the liturgical music 
as feasts occur. For example,.on October 29 we celebrated Rev. Mother 
Fitzwilliam’s golden jubilee. A field Mass was sung coram episcopo on 
this occasion. The entire student body stood in the form of a semi-circle 
and sang the proper and ordinary of the Mass. The following week, on 
the eve of the First Friday, there was a “liturgical holy hour.” As the 
exposition hymns, we sang the Sanctus; the Aperi Domine Os Meum 
formed the first prayer, and this was followed immediately by the Bene- 
dictus. The theme for the meditation was, “Our part in the Communion 
of Saints as members of the Mystical Body of Christ.” The principal 
yocal prayer was the litany of the saints, before which the Kyrie of the 
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same Mass was sung and judged most appropriate for introducing the 
litany. The Agnus Dei was sung for closing this part of the meditation. 
During the second part of the holy hour, the meditation was directed 
toward the holy souls; consequently, the prayer and supplications of the 
Dies Irae were sung for the relief of these suffering saints. The holy hour 
drew to a close with the student body singing the Tantum Ergo and 
Psalm 116. 

We are very happy about our present participation in the divine service, 
and we hope, under the guidance of our chaplain, Rev. Augustine Coyle, 
§.J., to become more liturgical-minded as the year progresses. 

Mary Daert Dawson 

College of the Sacred Heart 

Grand Coteau, La. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MOTHER OF JESUS. By Father James, O.F.M.Cap. M. H. Gill and 
Son, Ltd. (50 Upper O’Connell Street), Dublin. 1944. Pp. vi-159. Paper, 4s. 
Any review of this book must sound high praise of its theological 

thought and inspiring style. Enthusiastic acclaim often sounds extrava- 

gant, and readers may shrug it off as “just another blurb.” Despite this 
danger of defeating the reviewer’s own purpose, praise in this case is 
essential because it corresponds to the order of truth. 

When the author says, “unless the prerogatives of our blessed Lady 
are preached, they cannot shed abroad that light which reveals new 
beauty in the life of man” (p. 1), he means to justify himself for 
writing. Such justification is unnecessary: the book speaks for itself. He 
also proposes “that some new light may reward the love which inspires 
our faith” (p. 54), which is more than fulfilled and which incidentally 
characterizes the interplay of light and Jove in his book. But it is neces- 
sary to become explicit as he does on page 105: “It is only by the steady 
contemplation of Mary, in the light of faith, that the woman of our 
epoch can realize her true dignity. One of the effects of such contempla- 
tion will be the discovery that, by contrast, she has been mockedyby a 
so-called emancipation.” This modern betrayal of Mary he sets right; and 
he could set in order the ideas of all feminists concerning womanhood if 
this book were to fall into their hands. 

Father James gives us a spiritual portrait of the Mother of Jesus unex 
celled in modern literature. Nowhere in English have we such a broad 
and deep understanding of her spiritual beauty expressed in surpassing 
literary form. Whenever the author writes, and the readers of O.F. are well 
acquainted with him, he strikes a poetic vein of truth and carries his 
readers along into his own sublime realm of thought. We think Father 
James is at his best in this book: his concepts spring from a keen and 
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harmonious theological mind sensitive to the Paeuma of the sacred Scrip- 
tures and the liturgy. He quotes St. Thomas often, but fits him into the 
framework of liturgically inspired theology. That is an example of syn- 
thesis. Doctrine, Scripture and liturgical symbolism are wed to piety in 
a mystic soul that knows how to pour forth abundantly its inner joy and 
richness. The reader feels lifted up above a mere “matter-and-form” style 
to a vaster vision of mysteries where everything fits the supernatural and 
the heart throbs in unison. All of our traditional theology called Mariology 
is here contained, but not in academic form. The chapter titles in their 
unfrilled simplicity (Portrait, Vocation, Immaculate, Pre-ordained, Vir- 
gin-Mother, Mediation, Queen) strike at essentials and they are glorious 
chapters. 

Mary’s place in the divine scheme of things, and therefore in theology, 
is Christ-centered. The author is unswerving in its application: Mary’s 
physical and universal motherhood, her part at Cana, by the Cross, in 
the Cenacle, her relation to the holy Eucharist and cult, as well as the 
factors which moulded her life, all depend on her spiritual relation to her 
Son. Father James takes her union with Christ, a mystic espousal, in a 
more spiritual and necessary sense than a mere accommodation read into 
the Canticle of Canticles: Mary is the prototype of the Church (p. 75f.) 
and what is true of the Church is true in a special degree of her. If Mary 
is celebrated in the liturgy as associated with Wisdom in God before all 
times, then the meaning of the Canticle includes Mary in the love of God 
for His people, and is not a mere afterthought. She “is mother, yet 
spouse; virgin, yet mother; spouse, yet sister” (p. 76), a set of terms 
which have meaning only in the highest realm of realities. 

At Christmas time we recall how our mothers kept us warmly clothed. 
Warmth expresses a mother’s style; it also expresses Father James’ about 
our Mother. He loves to write about her. The heart of the theologian is 
aflame with filial affection for his theme. A virile yet warm brilliance 
transfuses the book with ever new poetic creations like’ the glow of 
oriental lamps about the cave in Bethlehem. One seldom meets with such 
imaginative scaling of the heights of doctrine. Mariology needed just 
that kind of book to thrill our lives with the contemplation of an old 
mystery and to fill them with the tremendous import of Mary our 
Mother. The work stands as a modern peer to those high medieval con- 
ceptions of Mary portrayed by scholastics and mystics in ages of chivalry 
and faith. 

A slight misquotation of John 19:25 on page 99 reads the author's 
(correct) interpretation into the sacred text. We think that when he 
attributes some infused knowledge to Mary and hints at her use of reason 
for the first moment of her immaculate conception (p. 57), he leaves the 
realm of fact for a type of speculation which strains such texts as “Did 
you not know that I must be about my Father’s business?” (Luke 2:49). 
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But these criticisms are negligible. Every faithful reader of The Mother 
of Jesus will find new joy and pride in his faith as, drawing out of a 
living source, he himself is drawn to that same source. 
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y and A WORLD TO RECONSTRUCT. By Guido Gonella. Translated by Rev. T. 
style Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1944. Pp. 
al and xxx-335. Cloth, $3.50. 
iology Since 1939 when mankind began again to be torn by war on an un- 
: their precedented scale, Pope Pius XII has addressed Christmas messages to the 
, Vir- | world on the burning question of peace, its presuppositions, and the means 
orious ff necessary for its achievement. Dr. Guido Gonella, professor of inter- 
national law and a resident of Vatican City, wrote a series of studies of 
ology, § the first three of these messages for the Osservatore Romano which were 


» 


Aary’s § collected into a book and are here presented in an English translation 
ss, in § under the auspices of the Bishop’s Committee on the Pope’s Peace Points. 
as the — In appendix there are translations of the most important parts of the 
to her § 1939, 1940, and 1941 messages, together with the translation of the 
, in a ff complete text of the Christmas messages of 1942 and 1943. In incisive 
1 into — terms the book deals with the reform of international morality and the 
75.) | reconstruction of the international order according to the principles set 
Mary § forth by the Holy Father. Dr. Gonella’s straightforwardness drew upon 


re all | him the unpleasant attentions of Mussolini who imprisoned him and 
f God § released him only at the urgent demand of the Holy See. His clear and 
» yet —f forthright language makes of these studies an invaluable aid for the be 


terms — analysis and better understanding of the papal peace program. 


E. K. 
thed. 

about A REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. The Perennial Principles of Thought and e 

ee is Action in a Changing World. By K. F. Reinhardt. Bruce Publishing Co., 

oes Milwaukee, Wis. 1944. Pp. xii-268. Cloth, $2.75. 

i ail Dr. Kurt Reinhardt, professor of Germanic languages at Stanford 
such | University, here presents an interesting outline of that perennial philoso- 
just phy which draws its inspiration from Plato and Aristotle, St. Augustine 

1 old | 22d St. Thomas, and furnishes much of the foundation for the encyclical 

- our | [etters in which recent popes have dealt with moral and social problems. 
con- 9 Short early sections of the book briefly explain basic philosophical ideas 

valry | 22d principles, and discuss the existence and nature of God. More than 

; half of the book is devoted to a study of the nature of man, his action 
hors | ™? morally responsible being, his position in human society and the 

n he | States the philosophy of law, rights, and justice, the moral principles gov- 

| ening economic activity. In connection with distributive justice there is 

“re a good discussion of social justice, and there are some illuminating re- 

“pid | Marks (p. 169) on the anticipation by Plato in his Republic of the 

49). “historical dialectic” of Hegel and Marx. Less fortunate is the use of the 
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ORATE FRATRES 


confusing and misleading term “corporate state” to signify the concep 
tion of the state held by Leo XIII and Pius XI, and the use of the phra 
“groups of performance” and “performance societies” to translate th¢ 
German word “Leistungsgemeinschaften” (p. 198f.), which might per 
haps be rendered more intelligibly by “organizations furnishing certain 
services.” 


E. K. 


THE PASTORAL CARE OF SOULS. By Rev. Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M., and 
Others. Translated by Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 1944. Pp. iv-353. Cloth, $3.00. 

This work is in the nature of a symposium, a unified attempt by man 
thinkers to lay new foundations to pastoral theology. It is not a manu 
of practical technique but a philosophical and theological approach to 
many-sided spiritual art. Each chapter gives a separate and full analysi 
of ideals which ought to become useful in practise. 

The list of chapter headings includes: “A Profound Point of View,’ 
by Rev. Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M.; “The Spiritual Condition of O 
Times,” by Dr. Peter Wust; “The Religious Situation,” by Dr. Theodor 
Steinbuechel; “‘Fortifying the Faith,” by Rev. Louis Koester, S.J.; “Theo 
logical Synthesis,” by Monsignor Martin Grabmann; “The Bible as 
Molding Factor,” by Dr. Anton Stonner; “The Dogmatic Schooling o 
the People,” by Dr. Michael Schmaus; “Influence of the Liturgy,” by Dr 
Gottlieb Soehngen; “The Value of Christian Art,” by Archbishop Con 
rad Groeber; “Effective Preaching,” by Monsignor Adolf Donders; “Bring 
ing the People to the Church and the Church to the People,” by Dri 
Linus Bopp; “Catholic Action,” by Rev. Paschal Neyer, O.F.M.; “Psycho 
logical Conditions,” by Rev. Chrysostom Schulte, O.M.Cap.; “Promo 
tion of Catholic Literature,” by Rev. Cornelius Schroeder, O.F.M.; “The 
Threat of Bolshevism,” by Dr. Conrad Algermissen; “The Catholic Re 
vival,” by Dr. H. Fels; and a rather detailed index. 

As seen, this list includes some of the best names in Germany. The 
book comes as a great document from a great Church which was in thé 
front ranks of social, theological, biblical and liturgical movements. It 
reflects the specific German problems, but at the same time has a uni 
versal appeal and validity. Although the chapters are of unequal value 
(e.g. that on Catholic Action is inadequate and the one on the Bible 
does not develop the Bible in the liturgy as a molding factor, and that 
in Germany!), those by Soehngen on the liturgy and by Grabmann o 
synthesis are well worth the whole price of the volume. We fear that the 
war will have destroyed much of what is recorded as factual in thi 
book and that new beginnings will have to be made. In our own count 
we need such a book as a guide, and another of our own writing td 
crystallize the best in our pastoral practise as well as to raise our ideals 
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